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REVIEW OF THE PLANN:NG YEAR 


Planners will experience both pleasure and a 
feeling of pride in scanning the record of the past 
year's accomplishments. They are considerable, and 
include practically all divisions of planning. 
Twelve months ago we did not stress city planning 
in our annual resume - that branch seemed meager 
in results. 1938 however has seen the substantial 
beginnings of a real "boom." Cities large, small, 
and medium-sized are planning again, a number are 
planning for the first time, and much activity of 
a type only recently associated with city planning 
programs has made its appearance; for example, col- 
laborative efforts with housing authorities, plan- 
ning for traffic and transportation, long-range 
capital improvement planning. 

The range of planning endeavor — it is being 
increasingly recognized - embraces and draws upon 
not only the engineering, architectural, and legal 
professions, but the social and economic sciences 
as well. The recent pronounced and vigorous inter- 
est in the problems and functions of governmental 
agencies and of the relationships of the units of 
govermaent within the national framework is re- 
flected in planning. Advances have been made in 
both theory and practice. New ideas, basic re- 
searches long needed, experimental operations, and 
permanent additions to routine in planning offices- 
numerous examples of each may be cited. 


FEDERAL PLANNING 


A clear and accurate statement of the plan- 
ning activities of the federal govermnent is prob- 
ably neither possible nor useful. A number of fed— 
eral departments are engaged in physical planning; 
all are in a broad sense concerned with social and 


economic planning. The over-all national agency 
for planning,the National Resources Committee, ob- 
tained its first direct Congressional appropriation 
this year, a fact not without significance. The 
reports, "Problems of a Changing Population," and 
_, consumer Incomes in The United States" were wide- 
+y publicized and applauded in many quarters. The 
trend toward decentralization of some governmental 
/ activities, as in housing, is also represented in 


the six-year construction and investigation pro- 
gram for the utilization and conservation of the 
nation's water resources. Forty-five drainage 
basin committees, each with state and local repre—- 
sentation, worked with the NRC todraft the report 
which the President submitted to Congress. 

A number of committees were at work during 
the year under NRC auspices. One completed and 
published a resume and analysis of state planning, 
issued under the title "The Future of State Plan- 
ning." Industrial resources are being studied by 


another. Recently an important addition has been 
made in the form of a Local Planning Committee,to 


examine the status and make recommendations for 
local planning and related operations. 

There is ample evidence that the necessity 
for establishing a permanent agency for planning 
at the federal level of government is now widely 
recognized. 

The Secretary of Agriculture recognized the 
essential unity of all federal planning in a speech 
in which he made the statement that "research and 
action programs must fit together and come into a 
dynamic focus on the farm and on the water shed. 
Also, they must mesh with urban policy." 


REGIONAL PLANNING 


While no additions to the group-of-states 
regional agencies were made during theyear, this 
important type of regional activity made gains, al- 
though not of a spectacular kind. To date the in- 
vestigation of TVA has done no injury to this out- 
standing federal testing ground for large-scale re- 
gionalism. The New England Regional Planning Com 
mission has worked in close accord with state and 
other agencies, and published reports on planning 
for recreation, for airports, for highways. The 
Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Commission 
published its report on migration to the Pacific 
Northwest in the spring. Incodel, the interstate 
agency of New York, NewJersey, Delaware, and Penn- 
sylvania has enlarged its staff and its general 
program. Regionalism has been widely publicized 
in the press, in periodicals, in official reports. 








METROPOLITAN PLANNING 


Among the cities where strong emphasis was 
placed on planning for the metropolitan regional 
area are Tucson, Pittsburgh, Denver, and Harris- 
burg. New regional planning associations have 
been established in these cities, Pittsburgh's 
having been formed out of an older organization. 


COUNTY PLANNING 


Activity incounty planning was reported prin- 


tual and technical range, in geographical scope 
within the state borders. This wide differentia- 
tion may be demonstrated by the following randon 
samplings New York's board assisted in drafting 
state legislation, published "Problems Created by 
Premature Subdivision of Urban Lands," a report on 
aviation facilities in the state, and assisted in 
organizing and guiding a state federation of offi- 
cial planning boards. Texas made housing studies 
in South Texas. Pennsylvania prepared a manual 
for state-wide use on planning powers and proce- 
dures. Virginia examined industrial opportunities 
in the state and rural school conditions in a nun 
ber of counties. New Jersey explored rural tax 





cipally in the states of California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Michigan, New York, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. Undoubtedly 
many boards occupied with 
routine duties failed to be 


noted in the news of the day 
or in planning publications. 
Anuwnaber of counties in south- 
eastern Wisconsin are in va- 
rious stages of planning and 
zoning prograns, some of which 
were initiated during the 
year. Marin and Contra Costa 
counties, California, passed - 
zoning ordinances under the sD | 
new California planning act. 


Los Angeles, San Diego, and H{_commuary ecamnme [+ 
Santa Barbara counties have 
been active with surveys, : | 


zoning, reconmendations to 
county officials on public A 

works, housing, etc. The sind +{__EoucaTion 
New York Regional Association] *"” 

reports that 10 of the 17 
counties adjacent to New York 
City now have official plan- 
ning boards. 

Broome and Monroe coun- 
ties (New York), Milwaukee 
County (Wisconsin) ,Fairfield 
County (Connecticut), King 
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delinquency and recommended 
steps to be taken by the 
state legislature and by 
local units to control and 
remedy existing conditions. 
Tax delinquent and reverted 
ash lands also drew the attention 
] of the state planners in Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, South Dako- 
ta, Washington, and a number 
of other states. 

The state planning boards 
of California, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
the states of the Pacific 
Northwest and of the Southeast 
acted as sponsors or co-spon- 
sors for the numerous state 
and group-cf-states planning 
conferences hele during the 
year. 
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7 CITY PLANNING 
In city planning there 
are new activities in substan- 








Councy (Washington) and Hamilton County(Ohio) ,made 
studies and reported progress. In King County each 
of 12 members of the county planning commission is 
chairman of a special technical committee dealing 
with some element of the county plan, and also of 
a citizen committee dealingwith the same subjects. 


STATE PLANNING 


The National Resources Committee reports 47 
state planning boards, including the Alaska board, 
for the year 1938; five are governor's boards, the 
others statutory. State legislatures appropriated 
$800,000 for state planning during the year. In 
"The Future of State Planning," NRC estimates that 
one-third of the boards have now been accepted as 
permanent departments of state government, one- 
third are not fully accepted and established, and 
the remaining one-third are relatively inactive or 
non-existent. 

The programs of state planning boards contin- 
ued to vary widely in subject matter, in intellec- 
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tial numbers. These are not 
centered in one part of the country but fairly well 
distributed throughout all sections. 

Fourteen new city plan commissions were es- 
tablished inthe New York metropolitan region alone. 
Fifteen townson Cape Cod established a joint plan- 
ning board composed of two representatives fron 
each town. The municipalities of Essex County, 
New Jersey, completed the organization of a joint 
planning council and elected officers. 

Cities with new plan commissions range in 
size fromthe No. lcityof the country —- New York - 
to towns and villages of a few hundreds. A list of 
cities under 50,000 population where city plan 
commissions were established would include Adams, 
Dalton, Middlefield, North Providence, South Had- 
ley, and Southwick, Massachusetts; and, in widely 
scattered sections of the countrys: Superior, Wis- 
consin; Clear Lake and Hawarden, Iowa; Concord, 
Bartlett, Hopkinton, and Hudson, New Hampshire; 
Brookhaven, Amityville,and North Pelham, New York; 
Greenville, Ohio; Ecorse, Michigan; and Yakima, 
Washington. 
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City planning programs vary considerably in 
scope and in emphasis. An increasing number are 
concerned with revision of zoning ordinances, street 
system replanning, and planning for traffic relief; 
housing; parks and recreation areas, school and 
public building site selection, better subdivision 
design and control, and long-range capital improve- 
ment planning. 

New York's city plan commission, established 
under the new charter, is charged with all the 
above as routine duties. 

Zoning, highways, and housing are occupying 
the attentionof Des Moines, Memphis, Oakland, Den- 
ver, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Detroit. Among a fair- 


their metropolitan areas. 

Fieldston was zoned a commnity of single— 
family dwellings only underan amendment to the New 
York City Zoning Resolution. 

The League of North Carolina Municipalities 
published a zoning manual to assist cities in the 
state to improve zoning practice. 


COUNTY ZONING 


Considerable activity and progress may be ob- 
served in both urbanized and largely rural counties 
in the States where counties are zoning. 

Dade County, Florida, has provided in its new 





ly large number of cities, 
New York and Chicago are ex- 
ploring means to large-scale 
rehabilitation of blighted 
areas. 

Other cities where pro- 
gress in city planning has - 
been made during the year are z 
Charleston and Wheeling, West 
Virginia; Austin, Texas; Income pon 
Flint, Saginaw,and Bay City, mae oo ae 
Wichigan; San Diego and — +500 
Stockton,California; Milwau- $500 - 1,000 
kee and Madison, Wisconsin; | | 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, $1,000 - |,500 
Minnesota; McKeesport and $ |,800-2,000 | 
Allentown,Pennsylvania; Spo- 
kane and Seattle, Washington; | $2.200-2,500 J 
Portland,Oregon; Kansas City 
and St. Louis, Missouri; 
Wichita, Kansas; Boston and | $3,000-s,000ff 
Concord, Massachusetts. This 
is only a partial list. adione | 
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URBAN ZONING 


Without doubt the most 
impressive activity in any 
division of city planning 
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zoning ordinance for archi- 
tectural control, airport 
regulations, etc. 

Arlington County, Vir- 
ginia, amended its zoning 
ordinance to provide a special 
zone for group housing, to 
require provision for park— 
ing on the lot, and to in- 
crease set—backs. 

The zoning ordinances 
of Glynn County,Georgia, and 
Marin County, California, 
contain interesting new pro- 
visions. The former provides 
for tourist and trailer camp 
control and large minimum lot 
| areas. The latter's retro- 
| active clauses for certain 
| 
| 
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non-conforming uses also rep- 
resent advanced practice. 
The townof Mequon, Wis- 
consin, has approved an or 
dinance which prevents erec- 
tionof garage homes, provides 
for off-street parking, and 
establishes a minimum lot 
area of 100,000 square feet 











during 1938 was in zoning. Many cities revised 
their ordinances and the number is still growing 
rapidly. Many innovations and progressive changes 
were reported - Bronxville,New York, and Arlington 
County, an urbanized county in Virginia, amended 
their ordinances to require provision for parking 
cars on the lot. 

The Washington, D. C., zoning ordinance was 
revised this year and approved by Congress. A for- 
ward-looking provision, providing for amortization 
of non-conforming uses, was proposed, but local 
interests opposed it and succeeded in having it 
eliminated. 

The Philadelphia zoning ordinance was amended 
to specify heights to which structures adjoining 
airports may be permitted to build. Boston pro- 
posed that maritime districts be created in the 
zoning ordinance, but the bill was referred to the 
next legislature. 

The regional planning associations of New 
York, Cleveland,and Chicago made comparative stud- 
ies of zoning regulations in use in communities in 


in residence "A" districts. 

A trend reported in 1937, of requiring that 
locations for trailer camps be approved by the city 
plan commission, and regulating them under zoning 
provisions, continued during the past year. The 
same is true for off-street parking, loading areas 
onthe lot, and prohibition of residential building 
in industrial zones should be mentioned also in 
this connection. 

A difficult problem for which a solution to 
be found is that created by the new large-scale 
housing developments. 


LEGISLATION AND LITIGATION 


Forward steps were taken in planning and zon- 
ing legislation and some notable court cases were 
recorded during the year. New York amended its 
laws to provide better regulation of subdivision 
platting. The state of Washington'snew legislation 
for subdivision platting is perhaps the most advanc- 
ed now extant in the United States: the burden of 
proof is placed upon the developers to prove that 
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the public's "convenience and necessity" are serv- 
ed. 

An important zoning case is that of Mansfield 
& Swett, Inc. vse the Town of West Orange. Justice 
Heher of the New Jersey Supreme Court supported 
the right and declared the necessity of the comnu- 
nity to control and direct its development through 
proper planning. 

Another valuable and important case is that of 
West Bros. Brick Co. vs. Citv of Alexandria, which 
was heard before the Supreme Court of Appeals of 
Virginia, and in effect was affirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court, which refused to review "for 
want of a substantial federal question." The court 
decided the city had the right to prohibit an in- 
dustrial use in a residential district, basing its 
opinionin large part upon the fact that the zoning 
ordinance had been drafted upon a background of 
properly prepared studies relating to a community 
plan. 

Late inthe year an important decision was re- 
ported upholding the right of Monterey County to 
regulate and control roadside development under 
architectural control and other provisions of the 
county zoning ordinance. 

A number of states enacted legislation for 
planning and zoning or amended existing legislation. 
Georgia, in January of last year, authorized coun- 
ties of population 70,000 to 75,000 inhabitants to 
pass planning and zoning ordinances. Kentucky pro- 
vided planning lerislation for third,fourth, fifth, 
and sixth class cities; Mississippi empowered 
cities over 1,500 population to enforce zoning or- 
dinances; Virginia passed a statute for county 
zoning. The Scuth Carolina and Virginia state 
planning boards became statutory this year. 





ON THE HORIZON 


Two significant developments in the field of 
planning have made gains in strength and have ob- 
tained new adherents during the year. One is the 
euphasis on municipal land reserves; the other is 
the support being given to aesthetic factors, as 
in architectural control, billboard and sign con- 
trol under zoning regulations. 

Although the holding of land reserves for mu- 
nicipal purposes has been practiced in European 
countries for centuries, and was done also in the 
early days in the United States, our cities have 
almost entirely discontinued the practice. Now 
many find that quantities of land have reverted to 
then through tax delinquency. Most cities have 
attempted to find purchasers or have leased land 
for parking lots and other coumercial purposes. 
Boston and Yonkers have established municipal of- 
fices to manage and dispose of lots in the posses- 
sion of the city. Milwaukee has listed such prop- 
erties andthe city plan commission has designated 
wnich are recommended for city ownership and use. 
Denver has taken steps to create a municipal land 
reserve, retaining from a large number of reverted 
lands those that are suitable for parks, public 
building sites, possible housing project sites, 
etc. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND REPORTS 


Some of the more important planning books pub- 
lished during the year were Lewis Munford's "Cul- 
ture of Cities," Odum and Moore's "American Region- 
alisa," Dr. C. L. Hodge's study of the Tennessee 
Valley, and Volume III of Werner Hegemann's "City 
Planning - Housing." With these should be mention- 
ed "Urban Blight and Slums" by Mabel Walker and 
others,"Tne Law and Practice of Zoning" by S. Bur 
chard Smith, "Planned Society Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow, A Symposiwa," and two books on housing - 
"The Challenge of Housing" by Langdon Post, and 
"Housing Comes of Age" by Wegg and Straus. 

"Governmental Planning Machinery" by Sir Henry 
Bunbury, a comparative review of tyves of national 
planning activity in a numberof European countries 
and the United States, was published by Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House. 

Although not strictly a planning study, the 
"Report to the President on the Economic Conditions 
of the South," submitted in June by the National 
Economic Council, has attracted considerable inter- 
est in the field by its concise statement ofa 
complicated and serious problem of planning and ad- 
ministration. 


PLANNING GAINING SUPPORT 


Resolutions passed at the annual meetings of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce and of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards illus- 
trate the improved understanding and support given 
to city planning during the year. Additional evi- 
dence is found in the prominent place given to 
planning subjects in the programs of the annual 
conventions of at least five national governmenta~ 
organizations —- the International City Managers! 
Association,the American Public Works Association, 
the National Association of Housing Officials, the 
National Municipal League, and the Governmental 
Research Association. 


RECENT TRENDS 


As planning has asswaed in the past, and also 
asswaes today, different forms and combinations 
in other countries, so there is lixewise a wide 
differentiation of techniques, legislation, em 
phasis, effectiveness, and even major objectives 
characteristic of planning activity in the United 
States. Planning and the planners are finding in- 
creasingly an improved public and official under 
standing of the planning approach and method. 
There is now in a great many parts of the country 
a vital interest in and support for "comnunity 
programs" or "the needs of the city"; needs and 
opportunities of county and state, region or sec- 
tion and of the nation as a unity are no longer 
exceptional subjects of discussion. This broad 
and constructive approach - along with recognition 
of failureofearlier practices to promote stabili- 
ty and avoid decay of land, of structures on the 
land,and of our huaan resources - is bringing plan- 
ning into every part of the United States. FO 
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MAJOR CHARLES J. CALROW 


Major Charles J. Calrow, Director 
General of the State Planning Board of 
Virginia, died on November 27 after an 
{llness of two weeks. Major Calrow has 
served the State Planning Board as con- 
sultant since 1934, and was named di- 
rector when the 1938 General Assembly 
made that body a state agency. 

He was born in Norfolk, Virginia, 
sixty-one years ago and was widely 
known as an architect throughout the 
state. He served as chairman of the 
Norfolk Planning Commission. 

The Richmond News-Leader, in con- 
menting editorially on his death, said 
in part: "Calamity has come to Virginia 
in the death of Major Charles J. Cal- 
row, Director General of the State 
Planning Board. . . He had an uncanny approach to 
economic problems. While others would be flounder- 
ing through the mazes of detail, seeking the basic 





principle, Major Calrow would grasp it 
without apparent effort. . .His ingen- 
uity and hisindustry were amazing. . . 
It is difficult to think of the State 
Planning Board without hin, but it is 
gratifying to know that the activities 
of the Commonwealth may be more wisely 


planned because his abilities were at 
the comuand of the public. . . Running 
over in mind the men who have come and 
gone for thirty years in State employ- 
ment, we believe we can say without 
qualification that Major Calrow was the 
one man of them all who seemed to have 
a touch of genius." 

The Richmond Times in an editori- 
al said in part: "Major Calrow's poli- 
cy was to work quietly, avoiding the 
spirit of the crusade, and to use sparingly the 
devices of publicity. In brief, his was the scien- 
tific policy all the way along." 





NEW YORK CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


The City Planning Coumission of the city of 
New York has as one of its principal functions 
preparation of a capital budget for each calendar 
year and a capital program for a period of five 
years. The first budget was presented to the Board 
of Estimates and Council on the first of November, 
1938. Although the budget is in itself interest- 
ing, of far greater interest is the magnificent 
statement which accompanies the budget, outlining 
the factors which must be considered by the city 
of New York in the preparation of*a long-tera cap- 
ital program and in making adequate provision for 
the development of that cormunity. 


REGIONAL PLANNING IN THE NASHVILLE AREA 


"Under the Tennessee plamning statutes, the 
Nashville City Planning and Zoning Comission has 
been designated as the Nashville Regional Planning 
Commission for the territory within five miles of 
the corporate limits. In its capacity as the Re- 
gional Planning Commission, the City Planning and 
Zoning Commission has control over the layouts of 
roads and thoroughfares and the subdivisions of 
land within the five mile area. The City Planning 
and Zoning Commission has recently promlgated its 
regulations in the unincorporated territory and 
they are now in effect. 

"The City Planning Commission alsoin its cap- 
acity as the Regional Planning Commission has au- 
thority to formilate and certify to the County 
Court a zoning plan for the unincorporated terri- 
tory within five miles of the city limits. At the 
present time the County officials, the City Plan- 
ning and Zoning Commission and interested citizens, 
through the sponsorship of the Chamber of Commerce, 
are conferring in regard to this very question." 
Gerald Gimre, Engineer. 





NEW YORK’S REGIONAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Regional training schools for state, region- 
al, county, city, town and village planning offi- 
cials of New York State will be operated in Roch- 
ester and New York City in January and February, 
1939, by the Municipal Training Institute of New 
York State, an educational institution chartered 
by the regents and administered by the New York 
State Conference of Mayors. With the approval of 
the State Planning Council, the Division of State 
Planning is participating officially and actively 
in the school sessions. 

The Rochester regional school will be held on 
January 25, 26 and 27, 1939, in cooperation with 
the Monroe County Division of Regional Planning, 
the Rochester Department of Commerce and the Roch- 
ester City Planning Commission. The New York City 
regional school will be operated on February 7, 8 
and 9, 1939, in association with the New York City 
Department of Planning. Other agencies cooperating 
in the operation of the schools include the New 
York State Conference of Mayors, New York State 
Federationof Official Planning Boards, Association 
of Towns of the State of New York, and the Bureau 
of Public Service Training of the New York State 
Department of Education. This Bureau will parti- 
cipate officially and actively in all phases of 
the work of the schools. This is the first in- 
service training school ever provided for planning 
officials in New York. 

Each school will provide an intensive short 
course of instruction lasting three days with morn- 
ing and afternoon classes. The school will present 
the fundamentals of the work of planning boards 
and their staffs. The aim will be to teach every 


thing that planning officials should know to make 
them efficient in their work. 
The staff of ASPO will participate in these 


schools. 





PLANNING PROGRESS IN THE PITTSBURGH REGION 


I have discovered that the only way to find 
out what planning agencies are doing is through 
a visit. Correspondence is never effective. Ona 
recent visit to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, I found 
for instance that the Department of City Planning, 
functioning under the City Planning Commission, 
had outlined a very extensive agenda of work for 
1939. The agenda follows. 

The Pittsburgh City Planning Commission, of 
which Frederick Bigger is the chairman and J. Fred 
Triggs is the chief engineer, has a _ permanent 
staff of 12 persons and has 18 temporary persons. 

While there I examined an excellent set of 
maps of the region, showing population distribu- 
tion, water, electricity, transportation, etc. 

The Pittsburgh Regional Planning Association, 
under the direction of Frederick Bigger and Wal- 
lace Richards, has been studying the recreation 
needs of the Pittsburgh region, and has finally 
obtained approval on a project for the development 
of the water front, which has been talked about in 
Pittsburgh for fifty years. 

A visit to the office of the Pittsburgh Hous- 
ing Authority, andwith Dr. B. J. Hovde and Carroll 
Hill showed the difficulties of attempting to con- 
struct public housing in that commnity. The 
available property consists of hillsides, and on 
the largest project nowunder way it will be neces- 
sary to remove 34 million cubic yards of earth to 
permit the project to go ahead. 

On the same evening there was a joint meeting 
of the service clubs of the Turtle Creek Valley in 
Wilmerding, Pennsylvania. Mr. William 0. Rettig, 
secretary of the Valley Planning Association, out- 
lined the work which has been done by that organi- 
zation since 1917. Created in 1917 as a garden 
organization, it changed its emphasis in 1923 to 
that of planning and since that time has accom- 
plished a great deal in the way of street rear- 
rengement, improvement of transportation, drain- 
age, flood control, etc. 

The Mayor's attitude toward the work of the 
Pittsburgh Planning Commission is shown in the 
following note from his current budget message. 


COMMISSION AGENDA 


Executive Division 

1. Public Education and Dissemination of Planning 
Information. (a) Series of Evening Lectures 
to representatives of Civic Groups,(b) Prep- 
aration of new forms of presentation such as 
movie shorts, animation, illustrated talks, 
etc., (c) Issurance of various reports and com 
ments through established publication. 

2. Restudy of Zoning Ordinance and Zone Map in the 
light of current conditions. 

3. Restudy of possible revision of subdivision 
regulations. 

4. Issuance of Research Reports. 

5. Study of Off-Street Parking for Triangle in Co- 
operation with the Bureau of Traffic Planning. 

6. Study of all forms of transportation co-opera- 








tively with 
Commission. 


Pittsburgh Transportation Research 


Planning Division 
(Subject to development of research data) 

1. Study of Triangle to be completed including 
street car routings at Sixth, Seventh and 
Ninth Street Bridges. 

2. Study for subdivision of Fifth Avenue proper- 
ties - Neville Street to Point Breeze. 

3. Recreation site planning for projects currently 
programed. 

4. Negley Run Artery - Burpee Street - 
Blvd. to East Liberty. 

5. Completion of studies 
Routes 22 = 30. 

6. Study of Civic Center Parking Problems. 

7. Study of Boulevard of Allies route. 

8. Neighborhood development studies 
sections of City. 


Washington 


for East-West By-Pass 


for various 


Research Division 

1. Study for subdivision of Fifth Avenue proper- 
ties —- Neville Street to Point Breeze. 

2. Restudy of Zoning Ordinance and Zone Map in the 
light of current conditions, (a) Land Use Sur 
vey (various titles), (b) Preparation of Stud- 
ies of Text. 

3. Restudy and possible revision of subdivision 
Rezulations, (a) Restudy of Rules, (b) Restudy 
of Ordinances, (c) Legislation Possibilities. 

4. Study of Civic Center Parking Problems. 

5. Study of Off-Street Parking for Triangle in co- 
operation with Bureau of Traffic Planning. 

6. Neighborhood development studies for various 
sections of City. 

7. Survey of all forms of transportation co-opera- 
tively with Pittsburgh Transportation Research 
Commission. 

8. Housing Authority Co-operation: Routine Work of 
Cormission- (a) Public Works Ordinances, (b) 
Zone Map Petitions for change, (c) Plans of 
Lots, (d) Consideration of Improvement Sugzes- 
tions, (e) Geodetic & Topographic Survey, (f) 
City Line Survey, (g) Special Studies as sug- 
gested by City Departments, (h) Attendance at 
Planning Conventions, etc., (1) Preparation of 
Statistical, Social and Economic Studies, (j) 
Preparation of Maps for Presentation of (1). 


PITTSBURGH'S WISE MAYOR 


"Planning Comaissions The increase requested 
aere is’ large in comparison to the total budget of 
the departiaent but relatively small in comparison 
with the expenditures of the city as a whole. I 
believe that an efficient planning conmission is 
the finest asset a city can have and that it is 
false economy in any way to hamper the activities 
ofthe city planners. This is one department where 
we should demand, receive, and pay for perfection. 
Bad planning is unbelievably costly." 

From Letter of Transmittal of the Budget sub- 
mitted by Cornelius D. Scully, Mayor of Pittsburgh, 
to the City Council on December 5, 1938. 
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WASHINGTON STATE PLANNING COUNCIL'S 
STUDY OF EDUCATION 


The Washington State Planning Council has com- 
pleted its first study of the school system of the 
state and issued a report entitled A Survey of 
the Comnon School System of Washington: The Schools 
of Tomorrow; A Study in Educational Planning. We 
can do no better (although we thereby do not do 
full justice to this report) than to quote from 
the introduction. 





If our report appears lengthy, we can only say that when we 
consider the huge volumes of data and the complexity and number 
of the questions raised, we are rather distressed over the pages 
we have had to omit.© With deliberate intent to confine ourselves 
to issues that appear most pressing, our study and report have been 
limited to the following problems: 

Perhaps our most exigent problem is the injustice and hard- 
ship resulting from the gross inequalities in taxable wealth and 
in educational opportunity, thrust upon us by the haphazard 
and grotesque boundaries of so many of our school districts. These 
inequalities, including a lack of health services, vocational educa- 
tion opportunities, services for handicapped children, and the like 
have aroused grave discontent, and call urgently for relief. Our 
study has convinced the Council, as we believe it must convince 
any thoughtful student of the school district structure, that finan- 
cial aid to unsound school districts never will equalize educational 
opportunity. Hence, our recommendation for a redistricting pro- 

ram. 
. When our high schools were for the few, they were planned 
as college preparatory schools. The sudden influx of the many, 
the majority of whom do not go on to college, has caught our 
high schools largely unprepared for this great diversity -of per- 
sonality and aptitude, in spite of the numerous excellent adapta- 
tions of the high school curriculum. Especially is this true of the 
youth whose aptitudes are of a technical or mechanical rather than 
academic character. These new problems challenge the wisdom of 
educators and laymen alike. They indicate the necessity for mod- 
ifications of school curricula to meet changing conditions, with 
special emphasis on the responsibility of the high school in con- 
nection with the development of a program of vocational educa- 
tion. 

Seven junior colleges are knocking for admittance into our 
public school system. The need which has created them is broader 
than their capacity to meet it. What steps should be taken to 
meet this larger need, rather than merely to honor the claim 
of these academic institutions, constitutes a problem of especial 
difficulty, which the Council has sought to meet in part and to de- 
lay in part, by the use of the “laboratory” or “pilot plant” method, 
in order that we may acquire a richer background of experience 
before finally charting a course in this field. 

Within the past twenty years, the system of pupil transporta- 
tion has grown rapidly in size and in cost. In spite of the most 
painstaking efforts to build this system wisely, it calls for careful 
readjustment of routes, distances, and costs. Problems and sug- 
gestions connected therewith are covered in this report. 

Effective county and State administrative and supervisory 
organizations are essential to the development of our common school 
system. We have endeavored to analyze the existing organizations 
and to suggest possibilities for improvement. 

How may the educational program and services of the schools 
meet more effectively the needs of students and of the State? is 
a question of paramount importance. Suggestions and recommen- 
dations for progressive development and improvement are offered. 

The wisest use of the financial resources available for the 
support of common school education is always a pressing problem. 
The Council is convinced that school district reorganization is the 
first step in this direction, and that changes in methods of raising 
and distributing revenues should await redistricting. 

Since we consider this survey a mere beginning study of our 
schools, we offer a plan for a continuous study of the educational 
problems of the State. 








TYPICAL SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES 


= 
YAS 


A REPRODUCTION FROM THE MAPS OF 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL DISTRICTS 








NOTE OBSERVE NOT ONLY THE HELTER-SKELTER 
BOUNDARIES, BUT THE WORSE THAN ACCI- 
DENTAL LOCATION OF THE SCHOOLS. IN 
EACH CASE MARKED BY THE SYMBOL © 
-Courtesy, Survey of Common School System 


AF of L FOR NATIONAL PLANNING 


On the eve of the convening of Congress the 
American Federation of Labor urged, in its monthly 
survey of business, the creation of a National 
Planning Board. A national planning program, the 
Federation states, should have as one major goal 
the shortening of periods of depression and lessen- 
ing of the force of their impact on employment and 
purchasing power; a system should be devised "which 
would encourage the scientific investment of pri- 
vate capital." 

Planning for increased production should be 
directed, the Federation states, toward higher 
living standards for all and not toward "undue or 
unnecessary production for military purposes." 

The survey points out that increasing long- 
term debt, whether governmental or private, is 
healthy so long as the results are improvements of 
real value to the American people. A large field 
for such productive debt creation could be found in 
rehousing the slum and low-income dwellers, it held. 

Members of the recommended Board should be 
drawn from industry, labor, agriculture, consun- 
er's groups, trade and finance, and these members 
should choose their technical advisers, it is sug- 
gested. 

The Federation will actively collaborate, the 
survey says, in legislative proposals designed to 
introduce a program of national planning, through 
the first step of establishing a national planning 
board as a permanent agency in the federal gov- 
ernment. The Federation draws the conclusion that 
the governnent could well borrow more heavily to 
carry out its progran. 








MASS MEETING 


Court House, Guntersville 


Friday Night, 7 O'Clock 


For purpose of acquainting the 





citizens of Guntersville with the 





dutizs and purpose of the Munici- 





pal Planning Board. 





Two members of the State Plan- 
ning Board will speak. 


Everybody interested in the pro- 
gress and development of the 
City invited to be present. 


SSHSSSSOSSSOSSHOHOOSSE 8 HGE 
TOWN OF MEQUON, WISCONSIN ZONES 


The electorate of the town of Mequon, Wiscon- 
sin, on November 8 approved a zoning ordinance pre- 
pared by Charles Bennett, City Planner of Milwau- 
kee. The ordinance sets up three residence dis- 
tricts, two agricultural districts, a local bus- 
iness district, and a commercial and light manu- 
facturing district. 

There are a number of 
ordinance. It prevents garage homes. Provision 
is made for the erection of private garages only 
upon erection of the principal building to which 
the garage is an accessory use. In the "A" resi- 
dence district the roadside sale of farm products 
is permitted, provided parking facilities to ac- 
commodate not less than six vehicles are provided 
on the property and off the highway. In that dis- 
trict no buildings are permitted closer than 100 
feet to’ the street and the minim lot area of 
100,000 square feet of land area per family must 
be provided. 


unusual items in the 





President Roosevelt, in his annual budget 
message to Congress recommended an appropriation 
of $835,000 for the National Resources Committee 
during 1939. 


Ss 












-Courtesv. The Billbcard 
A BUSINESS e e can be identified ade- 
quately without making it offensive 
through the use of a multitude of 
signs. These pictures show the op- 
posing views on this subject. 


ROADSIDE ZONING 


Legislation is being considered for the con- 
trol of structures along highways in New York, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Oregon, Indiana and 
other states. In California, billboards are regu- 
lated through comprehensive county zoning. Much 
of the new legislation being considered proposes 
strip zoning or some other form of roadside con 
trol, placing the responsibility either in the 
state planning commission or in the state highway 
or public works departments. 

Tentative bills have already been drafted for 
New York, North Carolina and Indiana, and are avail- 
able through the American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials. 

In New Hampshire, the zoning of state high- 
ways has been recommended to the State Planning 
Commission by two sub-comaittees. The Manchester 
Union reportss "The sub-committee on outdoor ad- 
vertising reported that roadside zoning will be 
the most effective method of bringing about improv- 
ed conditions along state highways. It recommended 
that the commission survey highways with a view 
to creating a basis by which a constructive pro- 
gram of roadside improvement can be prepared for 
consideration by the Legislature." 
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THE PRESIDENT URGES NATIONAL PLANNING 


Investing soundly must preclude 
spending wastefully. To guard 
against opportunist appropria- 
tions, I have on several occasicns 
addressed the Congress on the 
importance of permanent, long- 
range planning. I hope, there- 
fore, that following my recom- 
mendation of last year, a perma- 
nent agency will be set up and 
authorized to report on the ur- 
gency and desirability of the vari- 
ous types of government invest- 
ment. 


—krom New York Times 











WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 
Richard E. Saunders, Correspondent 


Farm to City Migration: While economists in the 





, retary Wallace makes the prediction that 





Department of Agriculture expect that the flow of 
population from rural to urban communities will be 
accelerated as industrial production increases, 
they do not believe that the rate will be anything 
like what it was in the past. According to mater- 
ial recently released, 6,000,000 persons, mostly 
of farm origin, moved back to the farms during the 
depression. The agricultural census reported 
2,000,000 of these people still on the land in 1935. 
But even though the movement to the cities is be- 
ginning to increase again, it is stated that there 
are no signs as yet of a sufficient increase in 
urban work to absorb the excess rural man power. 
Consequently, it is felt that agriculture may find 
itself with an increasing personnel rather than an 
increasing market. 


Subsistence Farming; A definite ratio between sub- 
sistence farming and industrial employment is men- 
tioned by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace in his 
annual report as one of the reasons why city people 
should be interested in rural land-use programs. 
Stating that the cure for many agricultural land- 
use problems begins in the cities, Secretary Wal- 
lace points out that the creation of more city jobs 
will prevent the contimed migration of urban fami- 
lies to marginal agricultural land where they can 
engage in subsistence farming. The number of small 
poor farms is increasing rapidly, having jumped 
500,000 between 1930 and 1935. 


Rural Zoning; Both in checking bad land uses and 
in stimlating desirable development, rural zoning 
can be an important factor in promoting land-use 
Programs. This is also pointed out in Secretary 
Wallace's report. In addition to Wisconsin, which 
was the pioneer state in the field, rural zoning 
laws are in effect in California, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Washingten. Sec- 
"in one 





form or another rural zoning may prove desirable 
far beyond its present limited range." Particularly 
in respect to the great plains states he feels that 
the "benefit from other land-use measures may prove 
transitory without zoning." 


Consulting Service fxpanded: In a recent reorgani- 
zation, the FHA has elevated the land planning 
consulting service to the status of an independent 
Givision. Formerly this work was carried on under 
the Technical Division. This change was decided 
upon because of the increased amount of work that 
the FHA is receiving. No expansion in the scope 
of the planning consulting work is contemplated. 
Local planning consultants will now be stationed 
in seven key cities and it is probable that other 
field offices will be opened. In general, it is 
the function of the land planning division to work 
with the underwriting division in setting up stan- 
dards. In addition, a consulting service is ex- 
tended to land developers who would like to have 
their plans reviewed. No original plans are pre- 
pared, however. 


highway Research: The construction of sidewalks 
along rural highways is an important factor in re- 
ducing pedestrian accidents and one that is not 
receiving the consideration that it should. This 
was one of the reports submitted at the eighteenth 
annual meeting of the Highway Research Board of 
the National Research Council. It was brought out 
that a decrease of 24 per cent in pedestrian acci- 
dents was noted in Massachusetts following the con- 
struction of approximately 500 miles of sidewalks 
along state highways. In respect to expediting 
the flow of traffic by the use of one-way streets, 
detailed statistics were submitted relating to the 
experience of six cities. According to the sur 
mary of the findings in these cases, traffic vol- 
umes have been increased from 20 to 300 per cent, 
averaging about 93per cent by the use of this one- 
way traffic system. Among other matters discussed 
was the controlof roadside development. The elin- 
ination of billboards and outdoor advertising was 
advocated. 





Interior Department Report: Expressing the opinion 
that sentiment in favor of conservation is increas- 
ing, Secretary of the Interior Ickes in his annual 
report renews the suggestion that the name of the 
Department be changed to that of the Department of 
Conservation. Despite the fact that from December 
1933 to December 1936, the PWA allotted more than 
$244,000,000 in grants and loans for public school 
buildings, a survey made by the Department dis- 
closed that in 62 per cent of the cities with 10,- 
000 population or more. an additional $496 ,000,000 
is needed for school construction. The principal 
cause given for this need was the lag in school 
building construction during the World War. 


State And Local Employment; Under the direction 
of the Bureauof Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor, astudyis being started of the amount of 
employment provided by state and local governments. 


Y 








PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) 
LAW AND LEGISLATION 
Prepared by Alfred Bettman 


Refusal of Use Vartance Justifiea Where 
Grounds Would Apply to Metghboring Property: 

People ex Rel Black v. Randall et al, Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, Second Department (June 
1938), 3 N. Y. Suvplement (2d) 40. The court up- 
held a rejection of an application for a variance 
which would permit an apartment house in a single- 
family district. The report is short and does not 
contain a statement of the facts and the only sig- 
nificant point on the face of the report is this: 
that the property owner offered evidence to show 
that the property, if zoned for apartments, would 
be more valuable, and that as this appeared to be 
true also of neighboring and other property simi- 
larly zoned and was not peculiar to the property in 
question,the determination of the board adverse to 
the property-owner was "therefore" justified. 


Same 








Use of Deed Restrictions in Determination of Zonea 
Boundary Lines: 


kept the minutes andother papers. Two of the mem 
bers, constituting a majority, wrote their opinion 
a month previous to the date on which the board was } 
alleged to have decided the case. The third wrote 
a dissenting opinion. Both opinions were placed 
in the hands of the secretary, who wrote out the 
minutes of the meeting and was the custodian of the 
minute book. There was no formal voting at any 
meeting. | 

The statute relating to villages provided for 
an office known as the village clerk and made hin 
the clerk "ofeach board of village officers." The 
court pointed out that there was nothing in any 
statutes about a secretary of a zoning board, and 
held that the statutes therefore required the fil- 
ing of decisions of the zoning board to be made in 
the office of the village clerk,which had not been 
done and that, indeed, the board had not as yet 
really come to a decisiontobe filed. So the court 
sent the matter back for a decisionand filing there- 
of with the village clerk. 


Validity of Prohibition of Specttic Uses Measured ) 
By Distance From A Zone Boundary Line: 





Doherty ve Town Council of Townor South Kings- Heimerle v. Village of Bronxville, Supreme 
town, Supreme Court of Rhode Island (July 1938), Court, Westchester County, New York (July 1938), 


200 Atlantic Reporter 964. The zoning ordinance 
defined zone D as "that part of the Town of South 
Kingstown known as Matunuck Beach", and then de- 
scribed the boundary lines in such manner as to 
leave the exact location of these boundary lines 
uncertain and open to controversy. A portion of 
the townwas known as Matunuck Point, which portion 
was subject to certain deed restrictions. The or 
dinance rear yard and side yard restrictions in zone 
D differed fromthe deed restrictions on properties 
in Matunuck Point, andthe question in the case was 
whether the lot in question was or was not in zone 
D. This necessitated the court's deciding the lo- 
cation of the zone boundaries. The fact that Mat- 
unuck Point was already subject to deed restrictions 
was treated by the court as one of the grounds for 
its decision that the Town Council did not believe 
that Matunuck Point needed the regulations which 
it had provided for Matunuck Beach, and that, as 





the lot in question was in Matunuck Point, it did 
not fall within zone D. 
When Is The Decision of Board of Zoning Appeals 
"Filed In The Office of The Board”? 

Stanley v. Boardof Appeals of Vi of Pie 


mont .Supreme Court, Rockland County, New York (Ju- 
ly 1935)-5 N.Y. Supplement (2d) 956. The case is 
a somewhat literal interpretation of the proce- 
dural aspects of the New York statutes relating to 
villages. It may have some value as a warning to 
zoning boards of appeal to be careful about the 
details of their procedure. 

The action was for a review of a decision of 
the board of zoning appeals. Under the statute 
such actionhad to be brought within 30 days "after 
the filing of the decision in the office of the 
board." The question was whether the decision had 
been properly filed and when. One of the members 
of the board had been selected as secretary and 


10 








5 N. Y. Supplement (2d) 1002. The case was con- 
cerned with a funeral home. The lot in question 
was a border line lot in a business district. The 
building was an old residentail frame structure. 
Amongst the safety provisions of the building code 
was one which prohibited the use of a frame struc- 
ture for business purposes. The zoning ordinance 
required a certificate of occupancy for a change of 
use. Such certificate could not be issued if the 
proposed use would violate the building code. With- 
out obtaining a certificate of occupancy the owner 
proceeded to use the ground floor for a funeral 
home ,;which use,though conforming to the zone plan, 
was illegal. Thereafter an amendment to the zon- 
ing ordinance was enacted which prohibited, amongst 
other specified uses, a fimeral home within 200 
feet of any residential zone. The action was an 
action to have this amendment declared void as ap- 
plied to a funeral home on plaintiff's property and 
to enjoin any interference with such use. The 
court decided in favor of the town and against the, 

property owner. 

The opinion contains an elaborate discussion 
ofthe right to regulate locations of funeral homes 
and similar uses; but, of the legal issues dis- 
cussed, the one of greatest interest was the con- 
tention that a prohibition of specific uses in a 
business district within a specified distance from 
the zone boundary line constituted a violation of 
the provision in the statute which required zoning 
regulations tobe uniform for each class or kind of 
building throughout each district. 

The court heldthat the amendment under attack 
amounted to the creation of a separate district 
within the business district and, as the regula- | 
tions were uniform throughout such special dis- jj 
trict,this uniformity provision of the zoning stat- 
ute was not violated. Itheld the 200 feet limita- 
tion to be not unreasonable. P 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


‘ote } POPULATION: TODAY'S QUESTION. 4G. F. McCleary. 


George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. The Macmil- 
lan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1938. 
222pp. $2.10. (An excellent and exceedingly in- 
teresting statement in non-technical language of 
the population question, written for those "who 
wish to know more of the question before forming 
a definite opinion." 

(Beginning briefly with an outline of early 
discussions, the author proceeds to correct the 
many mis-statements and false interpretations of 
Malthus! theory of population growth. There fol- 
lows an analysis of the declining birth rate and 
the method for establishing the net reproduction 
rate is set forth. This must be distinguished from 
the crude birth and death rates. There follows a 
chapter on "The Desire For Family Limitation" with 
another chapter on the "Social and Economic Conse- 
quences of a Declining Population." 

(The book is highly recommended as a mst item 
for all those who are beginning a study of popula- 
tion. It appears to this reviewer as the clearest 
statement which has yet been put forth on the sub-— 
ject. WHB) 


MANAGEMENT OF TAX REVERTED LANDS IN OREGON. Arthur 
Damschen and VY. B. Stanbery. Oregon State Plan- 
ning Board,811 Spalding Building, Portland. 1938. 
95ppemimeo.tables, maps. (Here is an exceedingly 
useful report, not only for the state of Oregon, 
but for all states in the Union. It deals with 
the use, management and sale of tax reverted lands 
and describes the experiences of several states 
other than Oregon. Included are a series of inven- 
tory cards and a summary of procedure for the in- 
ventory of county owned land. ) 


THE NEW PLAY AREAS: Their Design and Equipment. 
Edited for National Recreation Association, Inc., 
by George D. Butler. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 1938. 242pp.charts,illus. $3.00. (An 
exceedingly useful handbook dealing with the de- 
tails of design and construction of all types of 
play areas. This brings up to date the book pub- 
lished in 1928 entitled Play Areas; Their Design 
and ‘Equipment. "Because of a marked progress in 
the development of play areas during the past dec- 
ade and because of the changes in the court re- 
quirements for a number of games, a thorough re- 
vision of play areas has been made." Those plan- 
ning agencies responsible for the actual design of 
play areas will find the book exceedingly useful. ) 


REGIONALISM IN PRACTICE. W. Russell Tylor. In The 
American Jotirnal of Sociology, The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. November, 1938. 
pp-379-90. $1.00 per copy. 


STRATEGY IN INDUSTRIAL LOCATION. Eliot G. Mears. 
Reprint from Harvard Business Review, Harvard Uni- 


versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Autum, 1938. 
pp. S14, 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1938. Broome County Planning Board, 
Courthouse, Binghamton, New York. 1938. 92pp. 
mimeo.maps, charts. (An outstanding record of the 
progress of a county planning board which has been 
established for just a year and which has an appro- 
priation of $5,000. The report covers a very wide 
range of subjects. John M. Demarest is chairman 
of the Board and J. Donald Ahearn is the research 
director. ) 


REPORT OF THE KING COUNTY PLANNING COMMISSION, JULY 
1935 to July 1938. King County Planning Commission, 
Room 307, County City Building, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Joshua H. Vogel, Planing Engineer—Executive 
Officer. 57pp.mimeo.,maps,charts. (Here is a re- 
markable record of the work of a little-known but 
very effective county planning commission. Its 
studies have included land use and subdivision con— 
trol, zoning, flood control, education, taxation, 
recreation, forestry, and a number of other per- 
tinent matters. The report is accompanied by many 
maps, showing the progress of the work of the Com 
mission. Richard G. Tyler is chairman of the Com 
mission, and Joshua H. Vogel is planning engineer 
and executive officer. ) 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1938. Chicago Plan Commission, 208 
West Washington Street, Chicago; A. A. Sprague, 
chairman; Eugene S. Taylor, manager. 1938. (This 
report lists 27 activities carried on by the Com 
mission during 1938, including a blighted district 


study, land use survey, rezoning, and recreation 
study. ) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CITY PLAN COMMISSION OF SAINT 
LOUIS, MISSOURI; 1937-1938. City Plan Commission, 
342 Civil Court House; Tom Gilmartin, Secretary. 
1938. 125pp.mimeo.tables. (This report contains 
an outline of two new projects undertaken by the 
City Plan Commission, namely, the revision of zon- 
ing and a recreation survey. In addition, it con- 
tains a summary of twenty years! progress in plan- 
ning; andit also contains tables of existing land- 
use in the city.) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE PLANNING BOARD. Boston, 
Massachusetts. November 30, 1937. Public Document 
No. 156. 26pp. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE ANNUAL MUNICIPAL REPORT: 
Suggested Topics and Units of Measurement for Re- 
porting Each Activity. The International City Man- 
agers' Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chica- 
go; Clarence R. Ridley, Director. November, 1938. 
50¢. Tentative Draft. 15pp.mimeo. (Contains sec- 
tion on planning.) 


MANUAL OF PROCEDURE FOR LAND SUBDIVISICN, Ramsey 
County, Minnesota. Plat Commission of Ramsey Coun- 
ty; George H. Herrold, St. Paul Planning Board. 
1938. 14pp.mimeo.9plates. 


FREEWAYS FOR OREGON. John Yeon. Oregon State Plan- 


ning Board, 811 Spalding Building, Portland. No- 
vember, 1938. 14pp.mimeo. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS CONTINUED 


HOUSING SURVEY, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. City Planning 
Commission, Poughkeepsie; Harold R. Dean, Planning 
Consultant; Peter H. Troy, Chairmanof Housing Sur— 
vey Comaittee. November, 1938. 86pp.mimeo,maps, 
charts,illus. (The City Planning Commission of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, was asked to conduct a stu- 
dy of sub-standard housing and living conditions 
in the city of Poughkeepsie. As a result of that 
request ,blighted and sub-standard areas were first 
determined and then studied. The results are shown 
inthis very attractive report, which contains also 
maps showing population shift, population density, 
percentage of foreign-born population, location of 
vacancies, etc. 


WHAT THE HOUSING ACT CAN DO FOR YOUR CITY. United 
States Housing Authority, Nathan Straus, Adminis- 
trator; United States Department of the Interior. 
Superintendent of DOCUMENTS, Washington, D.C. 1938. 
88pp.charts, illus. 20¢. (Clear popular state- 
ment. Facts and figures; good photos. ) 


ILLINOIS HUUSING LAWS; Including Explanatory Fore- 
word and Comprehensive Index. Illinois State Hous- 
ing Board; Allan C. Williams, Executive Secretary. 
228 North Le Salle Street, Chicago. 1938.  46pp. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PLANNING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRA- 
TICN. H. L. Woolhiser, Village Manager, Winnetka, 
Illinois. In The Municipality; League of Wiscon- 
sin Municipalities, 30 East Johnson St., Madison. 
January 1939. pp.5-6,17-8. 


PUBLIC WORKS PLANNING; An Inventory of Needed Pro- 
jects, 1937-1942 for North Dakota. North Dakota 
State Planning Board; Irvine Lavine, Consultant. 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 1938. 42pp.mimeo. 
tables, charts, appendix. 


THE STATE AS AN ASSESSMENT DISTRICT. National As- 
sociation of Assessing Officers; Albert W. Noonan, 
executive director. 1313East 60th Street, Chicago. 
1938. 6Oppemimeo. (Third progress report of the 
Committee on Assessment Organization and Personnel. ) 


AMERICA'S ECONOMIC PROBLEM NO. 1. John V. Van 
Sickle. In State Government, The Council of State 
Govermments,1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, Decem- 
ber, 1938. pp.225-7,238. 


MACHINES AND TOMORROW'S WORLD. 
Public Affairs Committee, Incorporated, 8 West 
40th Street, New York. December, 1936. 32pp. (A 
summarization, in popular form, of the NRC publi- 
cation, Technological Trends and National Policy.) 


William F. Ogburn. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY: BLAST FURNACES, STEEL 
WORKS AND ROLLING MILLS. Harry A. Grine, consult- 
ant. Maryland State Planning Commission; Latrobe 
Hall, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 1938. 
O8ppemimeo.tables,maps,charts. $.25. (A signifi- 
cant report giving a broad view of the iron and 
steel industry in the United States. ) 
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THE BILLBOARD: A BLOT ON NATURE AND A PARASITE On 
PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. New York Roadside Inprove- 
ment and Safety Comittee and others. 
State Office Building, 80 Centre Street, New York, 
1939. TIllus.maps. (This well illustrated report 
reviews the legal status of billboards and containg 
part of an address on "The City of Tomorrow" by 
— Moses, Conmissioner of Parks in New York 
City. 


MOTOR VEHICLE ALLOCATION AND ROAD USE SURVEYS oF 
THE STATE-WIDE HIGHWAY PLANNING SURVEY. Fred J, 
fyers, Assistant Financial Survey Manager, under 
supervisionof John Beakey and Paul Van Scoy. Ore- 
gon State Highway Commission, Salem, Oregon. 1938, 
186pp.tables. (It was originally contemplated that 
the survey with certain exceptions would be con- 
fined to rural highways, but it was soon properly 
discovered that certain questions "in regard to the 
equitable distribution of motor vehicle finds 
existed and that soundand definite answers to these 
questions might not be derived without enlarging 
the scope of the work" so as to include two city} 
surveys. This is the third of a series of six re- 
ports. ) 


A HIGHWAY SYSTEM FOR NEW ENGLAND. New England Re- 
gional Planning Commission. National Resources 
Committee, Region One, 2100 Federal Building, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. September, 1938. 34pp.mimneo., 
charts ,maps. 


STUDIES OF SUBURBANIZATION IN CONNECTICUT: 2. Nor 
wich: An Industrial Part-Time Farming Area. 
Whetten and R. F. Field. Department of Sociology, 
Conne chicut State College, Storrs. May, 1938. 
12lpp. Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station Bul- 
letin 226. 


THE DELAWARE RIVER BASIN WATER POLLUTION. Inter- 
State Cormissionon the Delaware River Basin, Broad 
Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia; David W. Robinson, Executive Secretary. No- 
vember, 1938. 19pp.maps,chart. 


A SURVEY OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE IN OREGON; Re- 
port of Special Advisory Committee, Oregon State 
Planning Board, prepared in cooperation with The! 
Oregon State Library. Morris S. Isseks. Oregon 
State Planning Board, 811 Spalding Building, Port- 
land, Oregon. October, 1938. 148pp.mimeo. ,charts, 
graphs. 


AMERICAN PLANNING AND CIVIC ANNUAL. Edited by Har- 
lean James, Executive Secretary, American Planning 
and Civic Association. 901 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D.C. 1938. 346pp. (Papers from var 
ious park conferences and part of the proceedings 
of the National Conference on Planning. ) 


RELATION OF ASSESSED VALUE TO SALES VALUE OF KANSAS 
REAL ESTATE, 1933-1937, INCLUSIVE: Preliminary Re-| 
port on Thirty Counties. Kansas State Planning 
Board; H. R. Miller, Director. Topeka, Kansas. 
December, 1938. 7pp.mimeo,maps,charts. , 
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